OLD GERMANY

loaded to the depth of their springs with stout students in
grey frock-coats and coloured peaked caps, the badges of
the various duelling corps. With these young gentlemen
it was a point of honour not to walk, even from lecture to
lecture in the scattered university buildings; and their
journeys from beerhouse to beerhouse were invariably made
behind a trotting horse. As their faces were often scarred
in the semblance of a proposition of Euclid by the combats
they had survived, the vehicles bearing them around the city
were known to other students as ponies asinorum.
In winter the wheels of the cabs were taken off and
replaced by sleigh-runners for months at a time ; and then
the scrape and rattle of wrought-iron over the cobbles gave
way to the tinkle of bells. If in a thaw the snow of the street
surface wore thin, men were employed to shovel it on to
the roadway from the side walk, which was otherwise
seldom cleared. This was one of the tasks of the public
serving-men (Dienstmanner) who stood at every corner to
await burdens or errands. In the hotels and pensions, other
serving-men with brushes strapped to their feet skated
around polishing the floors. These men, and also waiters
and shopkeepers, addressed every superior in the third
person. All menials took off their caps at the approach of
an employer or otherwise saluted him. These survivals of
feudalism are worth recalling, for the old-German picture
cannot be complete without them. I doubt if there were
fifty motor-driven vehicles in the whole of Munich at
this time.
The crazy Ludwig, king of Bavaria and patron of
Wagner, was akeady confined in the villa on the Starn-
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